these that my Father became most easy, most happy, most
human. That hard look across his brows, which it weaned me
to see, the look that came from sleepless anxiety of conscience,
faded away, and left the dark countenance still always stern
indeed, but serene and unupbraiding. Those pools were our
mirrors, in which, reflected in the dark hyaline and framed by
the sleek and shining fronds of oar-weed there used to appear
the shapes of a middle-aged man and a funny little boy, equally
eager, and, I almost find the presumption to say, equally well
prepared for business.

If any one goes down to those shores now, if man or boy
seeks to follow in our traces, let him realize at once, before he
takes the trouble to roll up his sleeves, that his zeal will end in
labour lost. There is nothing, now, where in our days there
was so much. Then the rocks between tide and tide were
submarine gardens of a beauty that seemed often to be fabulous,
and was positively delusive, since, if we delicately lifted the
weed-curtains of a windless pool, though we might for a
moment see its sides and floor paven with living blossoms,
ivory-white, rosy-red, orange and amethyst, yet all that
panoply would melt away, furled into the hollow rock, if we
so much as dropped a pebble in to disturb the magic dream.

Haifa century ago, in many parts of the coast of Devonshire
and Cornwall, where the limestone at the water's edge is
wrought into crevices and hollows, the tide-line was, like Keats'
Grecian vase, 'a still unravished bride of quietness'.5 These cups
and basins were always full, whether the tide was high or low,
and the only way in which they were affected was that twice
in the twenty-four hours they were replenished by cold streams
from the great sea, and then twice were left brimming to be
vivified by the temperate movement of the upper air. They
were living flower-beds, so exquisite in their perfection, that
my Father, in spite of his scientific requirements, used not
seldom to pause before he began to rifle them, ejaculating that
it was indeed a pity to disturb such congregated beauty. The
antiquity of these rock-pools, and the infinite succession of the
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